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inconsistent with his fundamental doctrines, and sometimes to
escape from the legitimate consequences of his false principles,
under cover of equally false history.

It would be unjust not to say that this book, though not a
good book, shows more talent than many good books. It
abounds with eloquent and ingenious passages. It bears
the signs of much patient thought. It is written throughout
with excellent taste and excellent temper; nor does it, so far
as we have observed, contain one expression unworthy of a
gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. But the doctrines
which are put forth in it appear to us, after full and calm
consideration, to be false, to be in the highest degree per-
nicious, and to be such as, if followed out in practice to their
legitimate consequences, would inevitably produce the dis-
solution of society ; and for this opinion we shall proceed to
give our reasons with that freedom which the importance
of the subject requires, and which Mr. Gladstone, both by
precept and by example, invites us to use, but, we hope,
without rudeness, and, we are sure, without malevolence.

Before we enter on an examination of this theory, we wish
to guard ourselves against one misconception. It is possible
that some persons who have read Mr. Gladstone's book care-
lessly, and others who have merely heard in conversation,
or seen in a newspaper, that the member for Newark has
written in defence of the Church of England against the sup-
porters of the voluntary system, may imagine that we are
writing in defence of the voluntary system, and that we desire
the abolition of the Established Church. This is not the case.
It would be as unjust to accuse us of attacking the Church,
because we attack Mr. Gladstone's doctrines, as it would be
to accuse Locke of wishing for anarchy, because he refuted
Filmer's patriarchal theory of government, or to accuse
Blackstone of recommending the confiscation of ecclesiastical
property, because he denied that the right of the rector to
tithe was derived from the Levitical law. It is to be observed,
that Mr. Gladstone rests his case on entirely new grounds,
and does not differ more widely from us than from some of
those who have hitherto been considered as the most illustrious
champions of the Church. He is not content with the Ecclesias-
tical Polity, and rejoices that the latter part of that celebrated
work " does not carry with it the weight of Hooker's plenary